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provided another element in the intellectual heritage of the new nation, and their culture displayed more vitality than that of the Dutch. From the three counties in eastern Pennsylvania largely dominated by Germans, these people had spread into southern New York, into western Maryland and Virginia, and even into the Carolinas. German-speaking groups from the Rhineland and Switzerland had also settled in the Southern Colonies. Only recently, in fact, has the importance of the German contribution to the cultural life of the colonial South been fully appreciated.
Although the German groups included skilled artisans and even learned scholars, the peasant element predominated. In many respects the plain folk among the Germans resembled the untutored men and women in other cultural groups: they feared God, labored hard, cherished their families, resorted to weird remedies when ailing, and took but little interest in the affairs of the larger world. Yet the unusually thrifty, family-centered, pious, and industrious peasants and artisans of German stock possessed certain skills, values, and ideas that gave a singular flavor to their culture. Combining a love of beauty with utilitarianism, the German peasant and craftsman introduced the great medieval tradition of folk art; the sturdy barns with their decorative effects, the carefully designed and colorful household utensils and furniture, the fine-line drawings often found on baptismal and marriage certificates, rich in religious symbolism and folklore, added variety and picturesqueness to the intellectual and artistic heritage of the young American nation. The Pennsylvania Germans also cherished religious music. The 500-odd hymns composed at the Anabaptist community at Ephrata in Pennsylvania utilized every known measure and stanzaic form. These did not become the nucleus of a permanent and significant musical tradition, but the auspicious beginnings of music among the Moravians had a more permanent influence on the development of esthetic ideas and values. Outsiders frequently visited Bethlehem, the principal Moravian center, to hear original compositions in the Bach tradition and to become familiar with the scores of the great European composers.
In still other ways did the skills and values of the plain German folk exert an influence beyond their own communities. The peasant stock's superior knowledge of agriculture found expression both in practice and in discussions in eighteenth-century German newspapers and almanacs,